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sympathetic understanding which inspires his work when he writes 
about Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. He cannot discuss the problems 
of Macedonia or of the Shopi except from the Serbian point of 
view — not that he deliberately chooses to do so, but because he cannot 
help himself. The sensible reader will understand this and will not 
be misled; and for so good a book, coming under the conditions of 
the present, he will be grateful. 

Clive Day. 
Yale University. 

The European Commonwealth. By J. A. R. Marriott. 
Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1918. — xi, 370 pp. 

One of the most regrettable features of American public life is 
the complete absence from Congress of men with specialized political 
knowledge, particularly knowledge of foreign affairs. Few senators, 
it is safe to say, had heard of many of the territories and issues in- 
volved in the Peace Treaty until the newspapers, reviews and dis- 
sentient experts showed that there was material for controversy ; and 
some of the speeches which have drawn most applause from the 
galleries in the Capitol have been based upon the knowledge of a 
mediocre college undergraduate, increased by resort to a couple of 
war books and the Encyclopedia Britannica and presented with the 
argumentative skill of the average lawyer. That this is literally true 
will be evident to anyone with sufficient leisure to read the speeches 
in the Senate debate. Secretary Lansing apparently recognized this, 
for the press reports of his testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations indicate that he anticipated that only Mr. 
Knox and Mr. Lodge would really understand the treaty and that 
the latter's " position would become purely political and therefore 
ineffective." 

But even conceding that Mr. Lansing might have mentioned 
several other names, it remains true that members of Congress, 
speaking broadly, do not write books; if they wrote them according 
to the plan of the author of The European Commonwealth, it is 
doubtful whether they could be published in the United States. Mr. 
Marriott, who is a Fellow of Worcester College, the author of a 
number of well-known volumes on history and politics and a mem- 
ber of Parliament for the City of Oxford, prepared the material 
contained in his latest book for the English reviews during the four 
years of the war, and the chapters, he tells us, are selected from a 
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much larger number of essays. The subjects treated and the diplo- 
matic memoirs and historical works which frequently furnish the 
texts of his articles are not discussed at length in the United States 
except in such scientific journals as this quarterly, where the review- 
ers axe for the most part university theorists and not practical poli- 
ticians. In England, on the other hand, where members of Parlia- 
ment are frequent contributors to the quarterlies and monthly re- 
views, questions of domestic and international politics are threshed 
over by them in these wider forums. A dozen or more members of 
Parliament hare written creditable books during the war, and, while 
it may be true that the character of debates in the House of Com- 
mons is deteriorating, a few of its members at least still have the 
knowledge and ability to maintain the tradition of appealing through 
the printed page to educated national constituencies. The members 
of Congress who have had anything worth while to say in print are 
certainly very few in number. When one mentions Senators Lodge 
and Williams and former Congressmen McCall and Alexander, has 
he not exhausted the list? It may be recalled that James Hamilton 
Lewis is the author of Two Great Republics: Rome and the United 
States and that Colonel House once wrote a novel; but the latter 
never sat in Congress or held office, and his case is, therefore, not 
to the point. Mr. Marriott's book calls attention by contrast to 
the non-political authorship of American political and historical 
writing, which has impressed foreign observers like Lord Bryce and 
Sir Sidney Low. The decline of the English tradition, it should be 
added, is as regrettable as the failure of America to copy it. 

The European Commonwealth is an able and scholarly piece of 
work, and though a product of the war it will have more than a 
temporary interest. The author would be the first to admit that the 
connection between his essays is not always evident, but nevertheless 
their publication together is well worth while. In his own words, 
" the underlying unity of the book will be found in the problem 
presented to Europe by the evolution of the Nation-State and the 
working of the influential though elusive problem of nationality." 
Is the nation-state the final type of political organization? If not, 
what is to take its place? The problem, Mr. Marriott says, is one for 
the political philosopher, but the historian can contribute to its dis- 
cussion. 

Of the fifteen essays composing the book, those which are pri- 
marily political are of greater interest than those which are histor- 
ical. The latter deal with the beginnings and development of mod- 
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em diplomacy, the evolution of the states system, the attitude of 
Great Britain toward the continent, her interests in the Low Coun- 
tries, the expansion of Russia and Germany, the growth of imperial- 
ism and the problems of Poland, the Near East and the Adriatic. 
They retell familiar stories with the assistance of new material avail- 
able in recent biographies, which Mr. Marriott reviews. His treat- 
ment is always interesting, he shows great skill in compression, and 
the essential facts are always given ; but in addition there is an im- 
mense amount of miscellaneous information, which comes from wide 
and long reading. 

The most important part of the book consists of the chapters that 
are primarily political. " How to reorganize society ; to reconstruct 
institutions; to reshape European polity, so as to prevent a recur- 
rence of the cataclysm which has lately engulfed the world — this is 
of all problems raised by the war the largest and most insistent." 
It is an extraordinarily difficult problem, since it is doubtful 
whether nations are ready for the degree of self-abnegation that is 
essential, to the establishment of international organization. Mr. 
Marriott relates that when the Abbe de Saint- Pierre's Projet de paix 
perpetuelle was submitted to Cardinal Fleury, the latter remarked: 
"Admirable, save for one omission: I find no provision for send- 
ing missionaries to convert the heart of princes." The reported ad- 
ventures of Mr. Wilson in getting his League of Nations adopted 
at Paris remind us that it is folly to ignore this line of argument. 

The most important chapter is the last, entitled " Projects of 
Peace: The Holy Alliance and the Concert of Europe." The 
failure of the Holy Alliance furnishes some lessons for present- 
day statesmen. It cannot be attributed to the attempt to create a 
league of autocrats or to the insular selfishness and lukewarmness 
of England. The fundamental cause of the failure of the Holy 
Alliance is to be found in the injustice of the after-war settlement, 
for if peace is to last, it must be preceded by justice. No provision 
was made for the spread of liberalism or the rise of nationalism, and 
when the settlement was challenged by these great political forces it 
orumbled. Mr. Marriott suggests that a closer union between the 
English-speaking peoples may prove to be the first step in the solu- 
tion of the present problem, but he wisely abstains from such de- 
tailed specifications for world reconstruction as many prophetic his- 
torians have prepared. 

Lindsay Rogers. 
UwivBRsmr of Virginia. 



